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UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
SOUTH BOSTON. 

This edifice is situated at the corner of 
B street and Broadway. It presents noth- 
ing very remarkable to the eye in point of 
architecture. It is built of wood, with a 
brick basement, which contains two stores 
and the vestry. The front has recently 
been remodelled, which makes quite an al- 


teration in its appearance. 
[Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 








Narrative. 


THE CITY BELLE, 
Or Siz Months in the Country. 


BY 





MRS. LYDIA J. PIERSON. 


* My dear Louisa, the doctor has inform- 
ed your pa that he can prescribe nothing 
farther for you, except a six months’ resi- 
dence in the country, which, with proper 
care, he says, may greatly alleviate your 
symptoms. We have consulted on the sub- 
ject, and I have concluded to write to a re- 
lation of ours in Lebanon county, to know 
if she can accommodate and nurse you. 
Your pa and I cannot possibly leave the 
city at present, but Sarah shall accompany 
you, as she is careful and affectionate.” 

“Oh! ma, how can I live six months in 
the country—away from fashion, society, 
and all the elegancies of life? and with no 
other companions than the rude, ignorant 
country girls? Dear ma, I cannot think of 
it, I had rather stay and die.” 

This conversation took place between 
Mrs. Henshaw and her invalid daughter, 
in one of the most elegantly furnished par- 
lors in Philadelphia. Mrs. Henshaw wasva 
leader of the fashionable circle, and her 
only child, Louisa, had been a belle from 
girlhood. But a depression of spirits and 
bodily languor had for some time lain heav- 
ily over her, and her health had begun rap- 
idly to decline. Perhaps she could have 
explained the cause of her illness, but she 
did not attempt it, and her affectionate moth- 
er determined to lay upon her country rela- 
tives the burden of which she was so hear- 
tily weary.” It was to her own brother she 
had resolved to confide her child. He was 
a wealthy farmer, living on the very lands 
on which she passed her youth. Having 
been adopted by a wealthy, childless aunt, 
she married the rich and elegant Mr. Hen- 
shaw, and had utterly forgotten the home 
and the friends of her childhood, until it 
became necessary to take Louisa to the 
country, and the utter impossibility of leav- 
ing the city herself, awakened in her the 
idea of a brother that was once dear to her. 
But she spoke of him only as a relation, 
trusting that her daughter’s pride would jus- 
tify her caution. Louisa wept bitterly at 
the thought of leaving her parents, the city, 
and her acquaintances ; but Mrs. Henshaw 





hastened the preparations, and the invalid 
lady with her maid were sent away, with an 
ernest charge to avoid damp air and damp 
feet, and write if she should grow worse. 

It was in the latter part of March when 
they set out, but the weather was exceding- 
ingly fine. Lonisa wept until the carriage 
was some miles from the city, and the sun 
high in the clear heaven. ‘Then she uncov- 
ered her face and looked out of the carriage 
with a determination to see some hateful, or 
at least unpleasant object. But her eyes 
fell on neat, white dwellings, and fair fields, 
with a soft shade of green on every swc'l, 
relieving the brown ground-work, and or- 
chard trees standing in sightly rows, while 
the light winged songsters were dashing to 
and fro, and filling the air with their sweet 
chirping melody. ‘‘ How beautiful !’”’ she 
cried, involuntarily. She was already in 
love with the country. ' 

Mrs. Henshaw received several brief let 
ters, stating that Louisa was contented, and 
that her health was improving. 

‘*T wonder how she can be contented,” 
Mrs. Henshaw would exclaim, “a girl like 
Louisa, so genteel, so highly accomplished, 
so very delicate and sensitive, to be con- 
tented among such ignorant, unpolished 
people! 1 suppose, however, she is amus- 
ed at the wonder and admiration of the coun- 
try beaux and belles, and enjoys a sort of 
qneenly triumph amongst them. How must 
her fine figure, her magnificent costume, 
and refined language and manners contrast 
with the coarseness of the young creatures 
around her. I should like tosee her in thé 
rustic church, shining amongst them like a 
dew-spangled rose in a field of daisies. I 
wonder how she gets along with the young 
Greys. I warrant she keeps them all at her 
feet, for she is a queenly girl. I should be 
amused to see their awkward attempts at 
imitating her dress, speech and manners.’’ 

Towards the last of September, Mrs. 
Henshaw was surprised at the receipt of a 
large sheet of foolscap in the form of a let- 
ter from her daughter. She was just dress- 
ing for a sailing party, so she laid it aside 
until the next morning, when with sundry 
exclamations of wonder she broke the seal: 
But how did her wonder increase when she 
read : 

Dear father and mother— 

I have provided myself with this man 
moth sheet for the purpose, and with the 
intention of writing you a history of my six 
months in the country. 

** We shall find some amusement in this 
letter,” said Mrs. Henshaw to her listening 
husband. ‘ Louisa is disposed to be face- 
tious, I see, by her commencing with father 
and mother.” 

. It was Saturday evening when I arrived 
at Mr. Grey’s, and, as you will remember, 
a cold rain had succeeded the fine weather. 
I felt chilled and miserable, and the snug 
old farm house presented a most comforta- 
ble appearance. As the coach drew up, the 
house door opened, and a pleasant, portly 
gentleman came out, saying to some person 
within, “no, no, I can bring her in my 
arms if necessary.” He looked rather sur- 
prised as I sprang from the vehicle; he, 
however, conducted me very courteously 
into the parlor. But at the door I paused. 
It was a large apartment, destitute of cen- 
tre-table, piano, or lounge, but there was a 
bright wood fire burning on the hearth, and 
the room contained everything necessary to 
comfort, and some superfluities ; for before 
the fire stood a velvet cushioned easy chair, 
and footstool, and my good old aunt Grey, 
with a large snowy pillow in her hands, was 
waiting to accommodate her invalid niece. 
She looked curiously at me; I blushed for 
shame, while my heart overflowed toward 
them for their kindness. And then the gro- 
tesqueness of my own position presented 
itself, and while I pressed a hand of each, I 
burst into a hearty fit of laughing, in which 





my uncle joined merrily. ‘Girls!’ he 
cried, as soon as he could speak, ‘‘ come, 
our cousin needs no possets or weak soups; 
come and shake hands with her.” ‘The 
three girls entered, and while they made 
their compliments, he went on, “‘ away with 
the big chair; all Louisa wants is employ- 
ment, air and exercise. In six weeks she 
will be able to run a race with the fleetest 
beaux in the township.” He then sat down 
beside me, and inquired for you both with 
great kindness and esolicitude, until we 
were summoned to tea. During the eve- 
ning I had leisure to observe my cousins. 
They are named Mary, Ellen, and Nancy. 
I was struck with their beauty and the pro- 
priety of every thing around them. I as- 
sure you, mother, they were perfectly ele- 
gant in their home-made dresses, with white 
capes and aprons. When we retired for 
the night I found that we were all to sleep 
in a large chamber, with a good fire ina 
small fire place, and two large beds stand- 
ing in opposite corners, with wash-stands, 
and all the et ceteras. Mary the eldest, sat 
down by a table, and opening a large bible 
began to read. 1 followed the example of 
Ellen and Lucy, and sat down and listened 
devoutly. When the chapter was read, she 
said, “let us pray,” and we knelt while she 
read devoutly some beautiful evening 
prayers. 1 never laid down so happy in my 
life before. 

In the morning we arose before the sun, 
and when we came down we found aunt bu- 
sy about the breakfast; and the girls got 
the white pails to go and milk. I would 
go with them, and though I was very much 
afraid of the cows, I went into the yard, 
and soon grew so bold as to put my hand 
on one that Lucy was milking, and finally 
resolved to learn to do as they did. I was 
very awkward and we all laughed heartily, 
but they said I would soon learn. And 
then the funny little calves with their inno- 
cent faces and merry gambols—Oh! how I 
did Jove them. After an excellent break- 
fast we dressed for church. Neither of my 
cousins were any inferior in appearance to 
your elegant Louisa. The congregation at 
the church was highly respectable in their 
appearance, serious and devout in their de- 
meanor, and attentive to the services. 
Through the week as I observed the cheer- 
ful activity of my uncle and his family, saw 
the girls sweeping, scouring, rubbing, 
churning, baking, cooking, spinning, sew- 
ing, fitting, embroidering sketches, paint- 
ing, and withal finding time to read and 
write, | grew very much ashamed of my 
own ignorance and helplessness, and resolv- 
ed to make myself mistress of all these use- 
ful accomplishments. ‘They were all busy 
the whole day, and seemed to take pleasure 
in their occupations. Oh! could you see 
their happy faces as they sat at work in the 
evening while uncle reads aloud ; and then 
if you could listen to our evening hymns. 
Such singing I never heard, so sweet, so 
clear, and so natural, I declare I forgot my 
ill health before I had been here two days. 
There is such pleasure in gardening. 
When the girls commenced I put on laced 
boots as they did, and went to work dig- 
ging beds, transplanting flowers, sowing 
seeds, and trimming shrubs. We do not 
fear the dew, or run for a slight shower. 
Such a garden as we had ; such variety and 
abundance of flowers and vegetables, such 
luxuries in the form of peas, beans, and sal- 
lads. I flatter myself I am now quite a 
gardener, though at first I did not know a 
plant from a weed. I have also learned to 
make cheese. Not merely to see it done, 
but to perform the whole process myself. I 
have become proof against “‘ damp air and 
damp feet.” You should see us gathering 
strawberries in the meadow while the grass 
is wet with dew, or raking hay at. the ap- 
proach of a thunder cloud until the big 
drops begin to fall, and then runniug to the 





house laughing amid the bright showe'- 
Oh! there is no life like a country life— 
no pleasures like the free exercise and 
pleasant labor of a farmer's family. I often 
smile as I recall my impressions of country 
life and country people before I came here. 
I had been taught to sum up in these words 
all that is degrading, ignorant and vulgar. 
I figd here, on the contrary, all that is en- 
nobling, truly great and excellent. What 
a poor, worthless imbecile I was when I left 
home. Only fit to be waited on, dressed at 
enormous expense, and admired for a sea- 
son! now I can not only superintend house- 
keeping, but I can bake good bread and 
cakes and pies, cook meats in the most ex- 
cellent manner, make butter and cheese, 
and spin flax and wool. These are such 
accomplishments as grace a woman. Call 
country people ignorant! Why there. is 
not a farmer’s child of ten years old that 
might not pity the deplorable ignorance of 
a city belle. Nor are the minds of country 
people inferior in any respect, and most of 
them are well cultivated. Do you not re- 
member those lovely poems in Peterson’s 
Magazine? and how we wondered who the 
fair author who signed herself Ellen might 
be? Well, it is my little country cousin 
here. Does not this settle the point as to 
intellect? And then you know that most 
of our great men were farmers or farmer’s 
sons, brought up to work until they were 
sent to college. Apropos. Do you re- 
member the enthusiastic praise with which 
the reverend professor Dr. D: spoke 
of a young Mr. Grey, a student in the sem- 
inary. Well, that Mr. Grey was your 
brother’s son? I wonder that you did not 
inquire him out, and invite him to our house. 
He came home just in the merry time of 
harvest. He is handsome, genteel and 
highly educated ; how did he surpass any 
gentlemen of my former acquaintance ; and 
particularly that of mincing, delicate Mr. 
Lassons, of whom I once fancied myself 
desperately enamored, and to whom was 
owing my terrible illness. In part I say, 
for idleness of mind and body had a good 
share in producing it. I could have knelt 
down to him the first evening of our ac- 
quaintance, and when the next morning he 
put on a linen frock and large straw hat, 
and took down his sickle, I thought him if 
possible, more captivating than before. 
What comes next? Why he says he will 
be a farmer, an independent, happy farmer ; 
and dear parents, with your consent, your 
daughter Louisa will be mistress of his 
farm, his house and heart. Do not get an- 
gry, dear mother, but come you and father 
and see how happy we all are here, and how 
good. I know you will approve my choice, 
and bless your affectionate daughter. 
Lovisa M. Hensnaw. 

‘Ha! ha!’ laughed Mr. Henshaw, “I 
agree with you, wife; there is amusement 
in that letter. I always said you would get 
your reward for cutting your good brother 
so unmercifully. Your cherished, only 
daughter who was to marry a titled foreigner 
at least, will now become the younger Mrs. 
»Grey, a farmer’s wife.” 

“She shall not! indeed she shall not!” 
cried Mrs. Henshaw. ‘It would kill me 
outright,’’ and she wept miserably. 

** But,” persisted Mr. Henshaw, ‘“ Louisa 
will do as she pleases. She is her own mis- 
tress and our only child. And I doubt not 
will be a much happier, useful, and respec- 
table woman with nephew Grey, than as the 
wife of the first lord in England. We will 
go and see them married.” 

“We will go and take our poor deluded 
child home,” sobbed the lady. 

“But you know,” said the teasing gen- 
tleman, ‘the doctor ordered her to stay in 
the country six months. You surely would 
not defy the doctor? Louisa would cer- 
tainly die, if we should také her away be- 
fore the six months have expired.” 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








Mr. and Mrs. Henshaw left town the | 
next day, and after a pleasant journey came 
in sight of the venerable mansion with its 
sheltering elms, noble orchards, and exten- 
sive fields, in which the lady was born, and 
where she sported away her childhood ; but 
which she had not seen before since she 
was in her fourteenth year. Now, as she 
looked upon it, many a tender memory 
arose from every pleasant spot, and she 
wept for very tenderness and fond regret. 
Passing thg orchard they saw a group of 
lovely girls, chatting and laughing as they 
gathered the large, fait apples into baskets, 
which a noble looking young man carried 














and emptied into a wagon for use. 

“There is our daughter and son-in-law,” 
said Mr. Henshaw with assumed gravity. 

“God bless them!” cried Mrs. Hen- 
shaw with energy. ‘I have been a fool, 
and now I feel that sixty years of artificial 
life in a city were well exchanged with all 
its pride and circumstance, for the true 
happiness which that dear girl has enjoyed 
during her six months in the yim A 

[Ladies’ National Magazine. 





Religion. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


A TRUE STORY. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 





In one of the thickly peopled streets of 
the parish, in which it was my privilege to 
minister, I was told that there was a sick 
man who seemed not long for this world. 
He had been for many years a brewer’s la- 
borer, and much given to the sin of drunk- 
enness ; his constitution was worn out, and 
he was slowly but surely sinking into the 
grave. My first visits to him have not left 
a very distinct impression on my memory, 
but his general state of mind I remember 
well. His past life caused him bitter sor- 
row ; a sense of sin pressed heavily upon 
his conscience. He was looking about for 
a refuge from the.wrath to come, and ear- 
nestly inquiring whether there could be 
hope for him. I set before him the method 
of salvation revealed in the gospel, spoke of 
the nature and evidences of repentance, and 
pointed him to “the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world,” and as 
able to give both repentance and forgive- 
ness, John i. 29; Acts. v. 31. His illness 
continued for several months; he was still 
anxious ; very thankful for my visits; would 
listen attentively, and weep much; but was 
ever questioning whether pardon could be 
granted to him. His wife told me that his 
waking hours were spent in constant 
prayer and tears, and that whole nights 
were sometimes passed in this manner. 

An absence of some weeks had interrupt- 
ed my visits. The first evening after my 
return, ministerial duties called me into a 
street near that in which the sick man lived. 
It was quite dark; on leaving the house 
which I had visited, some person addressed 
me: “Js that Mr. L———¥?’ I at once 
knew the voice of the wife of my poor sick 
friend. ‘ O sir, I am soglad you are come 
back; my husband is sochanged. I thought 
he could not have lived till your return ; T 
expect every day to be his last ; but, sir, he 
is quite happy. He wants much tosee you; 
his sins, he says, are forgiven him, he is no 
longer afraid to die.’”” I went with her to 
the house. The sick man was down stairs, 
dressed, and sitting in an arm-chair. It 
was plain that in a short time all would be 
over. His breath was greatly oppressed, 
and it was with difficulty he could speak to 
me. He roused himself to doso; his words 
were few. I questioned him on the ground 
of his hope. From all I could gather, he 
had fled for refuge to Christ Jesus, and 
trusted wholly in him. His burden was 
gone, for he was quietly resting on the 
promises of free mercy through the Saviour. 
Faith had brought peace, and he could 
speak of death with calmness. I could not 
but hope that this was the work of the 
Blessed Comforter and that all was really 
well; my heart rejoiced in the consolation 
afforded. ‘The same night he died. 

Some months passed away. I was one 
day sent for to the opposite quarter of the 
parish to that where the above circumstance 
happened. A wretched looking man, seem- 
mgly very ill, sat by the side of the fire. 
He was wretchedly ill, asshe told me, and 
had every mark of settled Consumption ; but 
on my asking him what were his prospects 


for eternity, ‘Oh!’ said he, with singular 
unconcern, “ my brother found mercy, and 
why should not I?” These words were 
pronounced with an air of such surprising 
carelessness, as almost to startle me. I in- 
quired who his brother was. “ Why,” re- 
plied the man, “ do not you remember vis- 
iting such a one?” (mentioning the name | 
and place of abode of the person whose last | 
illness I have already given an account of.) 
You thought all was well enough with him 
—he died in peace and why should not I?” | 
Alas! for his soul, ‘‘ hardened through the, 
deceitfulness of sin!” it was plain that 
whatever hope there might have been for 
his brother, there was no ground of hope 
that all was well with him. I pointed out | 
to him the nature of his brother’s case ; 
told him of the earnest cries for mercy, the 
long contjnued waiting upon God in prayer, 
the deep mourning for sin, which, as I 
trusted, showed the sincerity of his broth- 
er’s repentance ; and then spoke of the dif- 
ference of his own case--living, as he was, 
in the love and constant practice of sin. 
After seriously warning him against pre- 
suming on the mercy of God, declaring the 
fearful threatenings of the Divine word 
against the impenitent sinner, and urging 
him to pray that the Lord would open his 
eyes to see his awful ‘condition, I left him. 
How many, alas! living in the same utter 
neglect of God, have no better hope for 
eternity than—‘‘ My brother found mercy, 
and why should not I?” 

I confess that the character of the place 
where the sick man lived made me feel 
backward to visit him again; and I might 
perhaps have neglected him entirely had not 
his case been again brought before my no- 
tice. One day the widow of the deceased 
brother called upon me. She felt anxious, 
she said, about the soul of her unhappy 
brother-in-law ; she understood that he was 
fast declining, and was sure that he was ut- 
terly unprepared for death and judgment. 
Would | go and see him? 

It was not very long, before accompanied 
by another friend, 1 once more found my 
way to the abode of sin. The wretched 
man was in the same state of careless un- 
concern. We read to him, reasoned with 
him, prayed by him. The terrors of the 
law, and the love of Christ Jesus were set 
forth, but failed alike to move him. He 
soon took to his bed. Several times my 
friend and I visited him together, but there 
was no reason for encouragement. I do 
not remember ever seeing one tear of peni- 
tence dim his eye, or hearing one expres- 
sion of sorrow for sin fall from his lips. 
Sometimes, indeed, when I prayed with 
him, he would coldly repeat after me, as 
though by rote, the words of the Lord’s 
prayer, with which we concluded our sup- 
plications. His want of feeling was so ex- 
treme, that I sometimes thought he could 
not have the full possession of his senses. 
He became deaf through the effects of his 
illness; and then when I had talked with 
him for many minutes in the hope that some 
word might be applied by the Holy Spirit 
to his heart, and had fancied that he was 
listening attentively, he would suddenly 
seem to awake as from a dream, and show 
by some careless remark that nothing which 
had been said, had ever reached his mind. 
When he did hear, the words spoken seem- 
ed as an idle tale.in which he had no con- 
cern; they floated through his ear, and 
that was all. With all this, he would some- 
times talk of the mercy of God, for he ‘‘had 
no bands in his death.” Oh, how exactly 
did our Lord’s lamentation over Jerusalem, 
suit his case—‘‘ If thou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong untothy peace! but now they 
are hid from thine eyes,” Luke ix. 42. 
He died; they carried his body io the 
grave—but, his soul! what shall we say? 
we have no wish, as we have no right, to 
forestall the judgment of the great day. 
But we know who has said, “ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God;’’ and “ He that believeth not the 
Son of God shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.” We know too 
that those solemn words of Scripture are 
often indeed fulfilled, ‘‘ The wicked is 
driven away in his wickedness,” and ‘ he 
that, being often reproved, hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that 
without remedy,” John iii. 3, 36; Prov. 
xiv. 32; xxix. 1—S. S. Journal. 
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Absence of occupation is not rest,— 

















A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 


Paul had been laying bound in the prison, 


“stands within a stone’s throw of the capitol. 
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PAUL PREACHING IN BONDS. 


For more than two years the Apostle 


when, at the request of King Agrippa, he 
was brought before him, and Festus the 
Roman Governor, to defend himself against | 
the charges of the Jews. But so intent was 
the holy Apostle upon his work of preach- 
ing the gospel, that he almost forgets his 
long imprisonment, his heavy bonds, and in 
a most powerful manner addresses his royal 
hearers upon matters relating to their own 
salvation. So plain and sincere was his 
discourse, so earnest his manner, that 
Agrippa said to him at its close. ‘‘ Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” 
Holding up his chains as in the cut, the be- 
nevolent and forgiving Apostle says, ‘I 
would to God, that not only thou, but also 
all that hear me this day, were both almost 
and altogether such as I am, except these 
bonds ;” though they had cruelly treated | 
him, he did not desire toretaliate, but pray- 
ed for their salvation. Dear children, may 
you be, not only almost, but altogether per- | 
suaded to be Christitns! Then like Paul 
you may be happy in chains, in prisons, 
and in death, and receive a “‘ crown of 
righteousness ” in the day when the whole 
world is judged.—S. S. Messenger. . 











Morality. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 
Sometimes when little boys are naughty, their 
mothers shut them up in a room or closet, till 
they have time to think of their wickedness, and 
wish they had not done it. Then they say, 
“ Mother, I am sorry I was naughty—I will nev- 
er do so again.” Then the mother says, “ Well, 
my dear, come and kiss me, and be a good boy, 
and you may go to play again.” 

When men commit wickedness, they too are 
sometimes shut up, in prisons, which are much 
worse places than achamber ora closet; but the 
Judges that shut them up, véry seldom let them 
out, till their time of imprisonment expires, how- 
ever sorry they may be, for what they have done. 
That our young readers may know what kind of 
prisons men have been confined in, we will give 
the following extract from the last Report of the 
Prison Discipline Society. The Bible says very 
truly that “the ways of transgressors are hard.” 








Tre Jam at Franxrort, Ken. 


It deserves a particular description. It is 
a low, 2 story building, 20 feet square, out- 
side of brick, inside lined with four layers 
of hewn timber, and contains 2 rooms, 12 
feet square, one above the other. There 
is no access to the lower room, except 
through a trap-door in the upper room, and 
no way of getting to the upper room but up 
a crazy flight of stairs outside the building. 

I got a young friend to guide me to the 
Jail, and there we found the black man to 
open the doors for us. ‘The trap-door in 
the centre of the room above was made fast 
by passing a large chain across it, and fas- 
tening the chain with a padlock. This 
chain was removed, the door raised, and a 
ladder let down, which penetrated the total 
darkness below. Having descended the 
rickety ladder, my feet rested on the log 
floor below, while my head touched the tim- 
cers above. I could not see my hand be- 
fore me. I called out to my friend to fol- 
low, but he looked down and declined. 

I had been told that a white man was 
confined in this room, but I could not see 
or hear him. I called to him, but he did 
not answer. I groped my way to a rug, 
which had been hung over a small, double- 
grated, and unglazed window, and, on re- 
moving it, enough light entered to enable 
me to distinguish objects in the room. A 
human being stood shivering in one corner, 
with a blanket over his shoulders. His 
name was William Connelly, a native of 
Kentucky, and his father, he said, had been 


; to be seen,” was his reply. 


| boasted of this, and thought it very hard 

that he could not have liberty, seeing his 
, father had fought for it. 
| a white man, but could not well lay claim 


William had been 


to that complexion now. 

The bituminous coal, with which his lit- 
tle grate in his stove had been scarcely sup- 
plied, had been thrown upon the small re- 
cess outside of the 2 rows of iron gratings ; 
and to get this coal he had to reach his 
arm through both gratings, and draw it in, 
piece after piece, with his hand. It was the 
dust, got from collecting his coal in this 
manner, that gave this man his ebony hue. 

“Why didn’t yon answer me when I call- 
ed you?” ‘TI looked so, sir, I did not want 
He had been 
in this room 2 months, and expected to re- 
main in it for months to%come. 

I looked about the room. In the centre 
was a large staple and ring, to which a huge 
chain was attached. ‘ William,” said I, 
“what is that chain there for?’ Witha 
quizzical look, he promptly replied, “ To 
hitch cattle to, sir, I reckon.” 

On one side of the room lay a large pile 
of ashes. On another side was half of a bar- 
rel, that had been sawed in two, which had 
been used for necessary purposes, probably 
all winter, without having been emptied. 
Willim said he kept it as sweet as he could 
by putting ashes in it. On the third side 
was a smal] stove, with a grate in it. On 
the fourth side was a straw bed, with scan- 
ty covering. 

Had some serious conversation with Wil- 
liam. He was affected, and wept. Would 
gladly have protracted my stay ; but, feeling 
sick, I hastened to get into the pure air. 
Was shocked, afterwards, to léarn that half 
a dozen persons have sometimes been con- 
fined in this room at the same time. 

As the negro was shutting the trap-door, 
I asked him if prisoners did not sometimes 
refuse to go down there. ‘O yes, sir.” 
“* How do you get them down then?” “ Men 
enough to put them down; and a powerful 
dog, that will scare any man down right 
quick.” —Rev. G. Barret’s Report. 


Marne Srare Prison. 


The men in the Maine State Prison are 
placed in pit-holes, about ten feet deep, en- 
tered by a trap-door from the top, without 
windows for light, without fires or stoves for 
heat; and that, consequently, the cells are 
so dark, damp, and cold, that the prisoners 
can scarcely be seen themselves, much less 
can they see the small, poor print of their 
Bibles, and give their attention to reading. 

And the cold chills and dampness of spring 
and autumn gather around them, and the 
ice of winter freezes in their dark pit-holes, 
pit-holes above ground,—worse than good 
cellars; because good cellars will not freeze; 
and here, the chaplain says, in another 
place, ‘“‘ human beings, of flesh and blood 
like us, are shut up in cold, damp cells, 
during a long winter night of between fifteen 
and sixteen hours.” 

Is it, then, principally the fault of the 
prisoners that the religious teacher should 
** find it hard to engage a majority of them 
in the work of searching the Holy Scrip- 
tures ?” 

To the praise of Dr. Buxton, one of the 
inspectors, be it known that this gentleman 
‘attended the legislature, at its session win- 
ter before last, and procured the appoint- 
nent of a committee of that body, to visit 
the prisoners in these cold, dark, damp, and 
icy cells, during the session of the legisla- 
ture, that they might see for themselves, and 
thus be made to feel, in what condition the 
prisoners of that state were placed in win- 
ter. It so happened that the committee 
made their visit in a very favorable time, on 
avery cold day. They felt the cold, they 
saw the ice. ‘They went into the pit-holes, 
and the argument was sufficiey;t. If they 
could have had the trap-door sprung over 
them, and only remained one night, or six- 
teen hours, without a fire, and: with little 
clothing, and poor bed and blankets, as the 
prisoners did all winter, it would have been 
found very difficult, no doubt, to engage a 
majority of them, for the time being, in the 
work of searching the Holy Scriptures. In 
stead of this, they would have been thinking 
of nothing but getting out of these pit-holes. 
So it was; and they returned to Augusta, 
and procured, with the help of Dr. Buxton, 
the passing of a law for building a new 


and air. This was done, and the new Pris- 











a soldier under Washington. The son 


when finished and occupied, it will be much 


Prison, on a plan admitting good light, heat, ° 


on is now in a state of forwardness, and, 
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less difficult to engage a majority of themen 
in searching the Scriptures. 

The evils above mentioned have been mi- 
nutely and particularly stated, and promul- 
gated for many years, by the Prison Disci- 
pline Society, in its Annual Reports, which 
have been furnished to the legislature ; and 
yet these evils have remained, until the 
passing of the law above alluded to, for 
building a new Prison, without any legisla- 
tive action to remove the evil. Many times 
it has been attempted—never before accom- 


plished. 








Nursery. 





LITTLE GERALD; 
Or, “1 cannot bear to think of that wicked 
Cain.” 


“ Mother,” said little Gerald Lewis, who 
had been sitting very quietly by his moth- 
er’s side; “‘I have been reading about 
Cain and Abel; oh what a wicked man 
Cain was !” 

“Tt is indeed a sad story, my dear,’ re- 
plied his mother; ‘‘ and one which may 
teach us a very useful lesson:” 

“Teach us a lesson, mother! why what 
can we have todo with it? Iam sure l 
could never murder any body ; and then, to 
kill one’s own brother! Oh, I cannot bear 
to think of that wicked Cain !” 

“Gently, my child; and when we have 
had a little more chat about it, perhaps you 
will change your mind. I dare say, if any 
one had said to Cain, when he was a little 
boy, “Cain, you will one day kill your 
brother Abel,’ he would have been as much 
shocked as you are now.” 

G. Then, perhaps, he did not mean to 
do it, mother. 

M. Certainly not when they were both 
little boys playing together ; but it is most 
likely that he used to quarrel very often 
with Abel, and that he was very fond of 
having his own way. Can you tell me, 
Gerald, what an oak tree grows from ? 

G. Anoak tree, mother? Let me think ; 
oh, from an acorn, is it not? But what has 
that to do with Cain? 

M. You will see by and by. If you had 
not been told, you would never have dream- 
ed that a tall- oak tree with spreading 
branches, under which the cattle can take 
shelter from the rain, and in whose boughs 
the birds of the air can build their nests, 
was at first a little acorn, buried, perhaps, 
by a squirrel for his winter’s store, or trod- 
den into the earth by a cow. 

G. Oh no, I should never have guessed 
it, only I have seen the gardener very often 
putting little tiny seeds into the ground, 
when he wants large plants to grow; but 
the oak is the most wonderful of all, for it 
is so very, very large, to grow out ofa little 
acorn ! 

M. Well, there are other things besides 
oaks, Gerald, which grow from very small 
seeds. Most sins begin at first in what we 
call little faults ; sometimes in thinking one 
wicked thought or in hearing one wicked 
word. ‘To prevent the plant from growing, 
we must root out the seed. Now look for 
a text in the New Testament which will, I 
think, surprise you a little: it is in 1 John 
ili, 15, 

G. ‘“‘ Whosoever hateth his brother is a 
murderer.”” Oh, mother, I did not know 
that was in the Bible ! 

M. Perhaps not; you may have read it, 
or have heard it read before, but you have 
not noticed it. Here we find the seed of 
murder, the fault from which the crime 
grows: it is hatred. 

G. (hiding his face in his mother’s lap.) 
Dear mother, I was in a passion yesterday 
morning, and I told Ann I hated little Em- 
ma, but indeed, indeed, I did not mean it, 
for I love my dear little sister very much. 

M. I am glad you have told me this your- 
self my dear; I had heard it from Ann be- 
fore, but I wished to see whether your own 
conscience was asleep or awake, and wheth- 
er the story of Cain and Abel would remind 
you of your fault or not. You say you “did 
not mean it.” But, my dear child, you did 
mean it at the time, though now you are very 
sorry for it. This is just what I wished to 
show you. In all our hearts by nature there 
are the seeds of every sin; your heart and 
my heart by nature are perhaps as wicked 
as the heart of Cain; and if we were to let 
the evil seeds grow as he did, we should be- 
come murderers as he was. 

G, But, mother, I cannot keep myself 

















from getting into a passion. Sometimes, 
when t wake in the morning, I say to my- 
self, ‘‘ Now I will be quite a good boy all 
day ;” but then something is sure to happen 
to make me do wrong. 

M. That is because you try to make 
yourself good ; you gothe wrong way about 
it. If you turn to Psalm li. 10, you will 
see what David did when he had been very 
wicked ; he prayed to God, and his prayer 
is written down, and when we do wrong we 
can use his prayer. 

G. ‘ Create in me aclean heart, O God; 
and renew a right spirit within me.” 

M. Now, if you look at 1 John i. 7, you 
will find why God will hear this prayer. 
Read the last part of the verse. 

G. ‘‘ The blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.” That means 
the same as that Christ died to save sinners, 
does it not, mother ? 

M. Yes, my dear; and when you feel 
that you have sinned, if you go to this dear 
Saviour in prayer, and tell him all you have 
done, and ask him to forgive you, and to 
take away the sinful feelings out of your 
heart, he will hear you, and give you that 
new heart which he has promised to all who 
ask for it. 

G. Then if I have that new heart, shall I 
never do wrong any more? 

M. When the gardener has sown a good 
seed in the ground, if he left it to itself and 
never took any more care of it, what would 
happen ? 

G. Oh, there would soon be an end of 
it; for if the birds did not pick it up, the 
weeds would grow over it, and choke it. 

M. And when the good seed is sown in 
your heart, my dear child, the evil weeds 
will try to choke it; you will have to watch 
and pray, and very often you may fall into 
some of the very sins, which you had thought 
were rooted out. 

G. Do you think Abel used to do this? 

M. Yes, I have no‘ doubt he did; for 
Abel had a sinful heart by nature. 

G. If Cain had been sorry for his sins, 
and prayed to God, would God have heard 
him? 

M. Yes, for he has said, “ Him that 
cometh unto me, I will in no wise cast out,” 
John vi. 37. 

G. Oh mother, cried Gerald, throwing 
his arms around her neck, I will never any 
more think that Cain was so much worse 
than Iam; but I will pray to God to have 
patience with me, and to help me root out 
my sins. 

M. And he will hear you, my dear Ger- 
ald; let us go to him at once, and pray that 
he will forgive the passion you were in yes- 
terday, and give you a heart full of love. 





THE BEE-HIVE. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


Herr Biederman had four children ; their 
names were; Charles, Bernard, Charlotte 
and Hannah. One day he said to them: 
‘Listen, children! whoever of you will get 
up tomorrow morning at six o’clock, with- 
out being called, shall have a rare treat.” 
‘* What sort of a treat, dear father?’ said 
Charlotte. ‘‘ Only get up in good season, 
without my calling you, and you will find 
out what sort of a treat it is,” said the fa- 
ther. ‘Oh, I will certainly get up even 
before six o’clock without your waking 
me!’ cried Charlotte. ‘“‘ And I too! | 
too!” they all exclaimed. 

Now the clock struck ten. It was the 
time to go to bed. They all bade their fa- 
ther good-night, and each child said at the 
same time: ‘‘ You shall see, father, that 
I will be out of bed tomorrow morning at 
six o’clock.’’ Then they all went to bed, 
and each one said to himself, as he was fall- 
ing asleep: ‘‘ Half past five! half past 
five!’ Bernard went so far as to write on 
his bedstead with some chalk: ‘ Tomor- 
row morning, Bernard will get up at halt. 
past five!” We see plainly by all this, that 
any one can do what he earnestly desires 
to do. The next day it was scarcely a 
quarter past five, before all the children 
were stirring. They all got up, dressed 
themselves, and went out of their cham- 
bers ; each one thinking that he should be 
the first. But they all met in the parlor at 
nearly the same time. ‘‘ Good morning !” 
they called out to each other in great glee. 
“* Now,”’ they said, ‘‘ we shall see what sort 
of a treat father has got for us !” 

They went to their father. ‘“ Ah ha!” 
said he, ‘‘ when the father promises a treat 








to his children, they can all get up early. 


Well, 1 will keep my word. But first do, 
what all good children do, as soon as they 
leave their beds.” Then they combed their 
hair, washed their hands and faces, and 
rinsed their mouths with fresh water. Af- 
ter this they came again to their father, and 
Hannah asked impatiently, ‘‘ Shall we have 
any treat now?” “Take this!” cried the 
father, putting a cap upon the head of each 
of the children. There was a wire netting 
attached to each cap, which covered the 


eyes, nose and mouth, and the whole of the | 


rest of the head was covered with cloth. 
~“* [know something,” said Bernard to the 
other children, “‘ father is certainly going 
to take some honey.” 

** Right !’’ said the father, “‘ how do you 
like that sport?” ‘‘ Very much! very 
much !’”” they all exclaimed, following their 
father who put a cap over his own head, and 
gave each of the children something to take 
in his hand. Bernard had a pan full of live 
coals; Charles, a basket of wormwood ; 
each of the girls a large knife ; the father 
and mother followed, with a sieve and afew 
plates. 

Now the whole train reached the garden, 
and the fun began at once. The father 
opened the door of the shed in which the 
bees were, and took each hive from its 
place; then he took up some wormwood, 
which he had laid upon the coals, and let 
the smoke from it penetrate the hive. The 
bees on this flew away, and the father began 
to take out large pieces of wax which he 
placed in the sieve—and then came great 
slices filled with honey. This was charm- 
ing! The honey was then carried to the 
house ; the children followed, and the moth- 
er brought slices of bread to spread with 
honey for them. The father now came for- 
ward and said: ‘‘ Well, children! I am 
going to give you another treat : I will leave 
you some honey to spread on bread for 
yourselves; but let no one be greedy !” 

Neither of the children was greedy, ex- 
cept—Hannah. She was hasty, and going 
alone to the table, she took a piece of comb 
up eagerly, and crammed it into her mouth. 
All at once she screamed out so fearfully, 
that she was heard through the whole house. 
Her brothers and sisters ran to her in great 
alarm, saying, ‘‘ What is the matter, dear 
little Hannah?’ Her father and mother 
ran into the room also, asking, what is the 
matter? But little Hannah opened her 
mouth and screamed as if they were thrust- 
ing spears into her. Her mother looked 
into her mouth, and behold ! a little bee was 
on her tongue, which had been in the midst 
of the honey, and which adhered by his 
sting to little Hannah’s tongue. Her moth- 
er took the bee away at once, but her 
tongue was so badly swollen, that little Han- 
nah could not eat any thing with comfort 
the whole day. The other children ate 
their bread and honey in peace. It tasted 
very good to them, and Charles said: “I 
like this feast which father has given us 
right well.” 

Charlotte looked out of the window, and 
saw little Minna, their neighbor’s daughter, 
passing by. 

‘* Poor little Minna!’’ said she; “ her fa- 
ther has no bees, and cannot give her any 
bread and honey. Dear mother! will you 
not give little Minna some bread and honey 
too?” 

“With all my heart,” said her mother, 
giving her some bread and honey, which 
Lotte carried to little Minna. How much 
delighted was the little girl! How did she 
thank Lotte! And now Charlotte’s honey 
tasted as good again as it did before. 

[Child’s Friend. 





Natural Gistory. 





A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT. 

Messrs. Editors:—The following inci- 
dent occurred a few weeks since in a vil- 
lage of one of the Southern counties of our 
State. It was a warm Sabbath afternoon, 
and the doors of the Village Church were 
thrown open to let in the balmy air from the 
fields without. The congregation had as- 
sembled, and while the minister was reading 
the first hymn, a beautiful dove entered the 
door and came walking up the aisle. 

Such a visitor drew of course universal 
attention. But as the choir arose to sing, 
he seemed startled, and lifting)-himself on 
his wings, alighted on the stove pipe above 
him, where he sat bending his glossy neck 
and turning his head so as to catch the har- 





mony as it swelled through the temple of 
God. Whether it was the chorus of voices, 
or the full-toned notes of the organ that cap- 
tivated him, I cannot tell; but he sat the 
perfect picture of earnest attention till the 
music ceased. 

Waiting a moment as if to hear the strain 
commence again, he started from his perch 
and sailed to the top of the organ, where he 
furled his pinion and sat and looked down 
on the audience. The young clergyman 
arose to pray. He is distinguished for his 
earnestness and fervor of his invocation, 
| and as he stood with his hands around the 
Bible which lay clasped before him, humbly 
besecching the Father of all good to send 
his Holy Spirit down, that beautiful bird 
pitched from its resting place on the organ, 
and sailing down on level wings the whole 
length of the Church, perched on the Bi- 
ble, directly between the hands of the cler- 
gyman. 

It was merely a natural occurrence, but 
how beautiful the picture. There stood the 
messenger of God with face towards heaven 
pleading for heaven’s blessings—the Bible 
before him, around which his hands were 
reverently clasped, while on it stood that 
beautiful and innocent dove. The three 
thus together formed a group full of inter- 
est and symbolizing all that is dear to man. 
The Word of God was before the people, 
with God’s chosen emblem upon it, and 
God’s herald clasping them as he prayed. 

What wonder is it if a superstitious feel- 
ing ran through the house as the people 
watched that dove—the emblem of inno- 
cence and purity and the divine Spirit itself 
—standing oi the Bible ‘and looking down 
on them. Beautiful bird, it centered for a 
time the affections of all on it; and he who 
could have injured it there, would have in- 
jured hundreds of hearts at the same time. 
The pressure of its tiny feet was no sacri- 
t lege there, for the expression of its soft eye 

was innocence and love. 

The clergyman feeling the presence of 
the bird, and fearing it might distract the 
attention of his hearers, gently passed his 
hand over the Bible. The dove, unstartled, 
merely hopped over it on the cushion, where 
it sat till prayer was ended. It then rose 
and sailed away. In former times the dove 
would have been regarded as a spiritual 
visitant from the unseen world, sent on a 
special mission in answer to prayer, and 
awakened feelings of awe and reverence. 

To us it was only a natural but unusual 
occurrence, awakening simply the senti- 
ment of beauty. It was a new and acci- 
dental figure introduced suddenly into a 
beautiful picture, giving greater harmony 
and perfection to what we deemed perfect 
before. There was noreligion in it, but it 
was full of beauty.—N. Y. Obs. 











Mescriptive. 











THE PALM TREE 


Ts an upright, tall, fruit-bearing, flourishing 
and shadowy tree. It grows by the sweet 
springs of water, and continues long. It 
will not be pressed or bound downward, nor 
grow crooked, though heavy weights be laid 
on it. This tree is one of the most famous 
of all the forest, and is the usual emblem of 
constancy, fruitfulness, patience and victo- 
ry; which the more it is oppressed, the 
more it flourishes; the higher it grows, the 
stronger and broader it is in the top. One 
kind is the date tree. Our engraving rep- 
resents the fruit of the date palm, growing, 
and nearly ripe. The finest and best palm 
trees were about Jericho, En-gedi, and 
along the banks of Jordan. Palm trees 
from the same root produce a great number 
of suckers, which form upwards a kind of 
forest by their spreading.. It was under a 
little wood of palm trees of this kind, that 
the prophetess Deborah dwelt, between Ra- 
mah and Bethel. See Jud. 4: 5. 
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Editorial. 
EDITOR’S NORTHERN TOUR. 
| Continued from page 124.] 


VERMONT. 


We passed the Sabbath at Middlebury, and | 
attended worship with the Congregation of which | 
Rev. Mr. Coe has recently been settled Pastor. | 
His discourse was on the political duties of 
Christians. This difficult subject he discussed 
with a wisdom and faithfulness which would 
have done credit to a Pastor of more advanced 
years. The Sabbath School was well attended ; 
the number of adult scholars showing a family 
interest in the school, which was very pleasing. 

From Middlebury we proceeded 16 miles to 
Brandon, and thence 16 miles to Rutland. On 
the way we had a very pleasant view of fine 
farms bordering on the Lake, which occasional- 
ly presented itself as an old friend unwilling to 
leave us. After lodging at Rutland, we had a 
most enchanting ride of 41 miles over the green 
mountains to Windsor. ‘The ascent of the 
mountain is gradual about 10 miles, and the de- 
scent to a water course, more abrupt, about 2 
miles; the ride on this water course wending 
among the mountains to Woodstock, about 19 
miles, is exceedingly beautiful. The distance 
thence to Windsor is about 13 miles. The va- 
ried scenery of mountain, hill and dale, nature 
in her romantic wildness, and cultivation in her 
richness and beauty, was just such a scene as a 
city bred traveller would wish to enjoy every 
year. 


Of Windsor the New England Gazetteer says , 

The village of Windsor is on elevated ground, 
on the bank of the river; it is compactly, and 
somewhat irregularly built, but very beautiful. 
There are but tew villages in our country which 
make a more delightful appearance. It contains 
a great number of handsome dwelling houses 
and stores, Some ofthe private houses, churches 
and other public buildings are in a style of supe- 
rior elegance. This is the site of the Vermont 
State prison. The streets are wide and beauti- 
tifully shaded. ‘The scenery around Windsor is 
highly picturesque ; from the high lands across 
the nver, in Cornish, which is united to Wind- 
sor by a bridge, or on the Ascutney at the south 
part of the town, some of the best landscapes in 
our country are presented to view. 

A ride of 30 miles more brought us to Wal- 
pole, N. H. where we dined, and then proceed- 
ed 20 miles to Brattleboro’. 

’ BratTtTLeBoro’ Vr. 

This town is distinguished as the location of 
the Vermont Insane Asylum. Large commodious 
buildings are erected, and yet there is not room 
enough for the many unfortunate human beings 
who are brought there for relief, from all parts 
of the country, on account of the kind and suc- 
cessful treatment which Dr. Rockwell and his 
assistants extend to them. The location is ad- 
mirably chosen, and the surrounding prospect 
delightful. If the fine meadows in view, all be- 
longed to the institution, it would afford employ- 
ment and relief to many of the inmates, who be- 
ing accustomed to rural occupations, would find 
themselves at home, while handling the scythe 
and the rake. As a singular instance of the ad- 
vantage of giving the insane employment in 
business in which they are accustomed, I will 
state the fact that two Printers being brought 
there, it was thought that a business congenia] 
to their former habits of life, would tend to their 
composure—a printing press and types were pro- 
cured, much to their delight—a periodical was 
proposed and patronized by the citizens of the 
village—several of the insane were found capa- 
ble writers—and the “ Asylum Journal,” has 
been issued weekly for several months, support- 
ed by an adequate subscription, and also sent in 
exchange for other periodicals in all parts of the 
country—these exchange papers being very 
much sought for by those inmates who are capa- 
ble of reading. 

Much might be said of the deplorable condi- 
tion in which many of the insane are brought to 
the Asylum—the iron on the hands and the feet 
—but one case of an old man who was brought 
with an iron collar on his neck, with which he 
had been confined in a cellar four years, ought 
not to pass unnoticed. Kindness was found a 
better composer of the mind than iron—he found 
that his privileges would be increased by his 
good behaviour—and now he is at liberty, work- 
ing on the farm. He told us that he had a wife 
somewhere, and children too; but when allusion 
was made to the collar, it occasioned a shudder 
and asigh! That collar may yet be exhibited 
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| in Boston. The following paragraph is from the 


Asylum Journal :— 


Vermont ASYLUM FOR THE InsaNE.—By the 
eighth annual report, which is just published, 
the institution appears to be in a prosperous 
condition, The buildings have been enlarged 
this season, furnishing greater accommodations, 
and improving the means of classification. Two 
hundred and thirty-two patients have enjoyed its 
advantages the past year, seventy-four have been 
discharged, and one hundred and fifty-eight now 
remain. Of those discharged, fifty-one have re- 
covered. The terms are fixed at $2 per week, 
or $80 per year, if the patient remain so long in 
the institution. Patients from other states are 
received on the same terms as those from Ve~ 
mont. 

The New England Gazeteer says: 

Brattleboro’ is situated in the southeasterly 
quarter of the state and county; is bounded E. 
by Connecticut river, S. by Vernon and Guil- 
ford, W. by Marlboro’, and N. by Dummerston. 
At the N. E. section of the town is the site of 
the once famous military post, Fort Dummer, 
nothing of which is now retained but the name, 
Dummer Meadows. At the mouth of Whetstone 
brook is a commodious landing place for river 
craft. Brattleborough is connected with Hins- 
dale and Chesterfield by a handsome covered 
bridge, spanning the Connecticut, and terminat- 
ing at its western abutment in the east village, 
where the north, the south, the east, and the 
west lines of mail stages concentrate. The town 
and vicinity are noticed for their salubrious air, 
pure water, and fine mountain scenery. It is 
watered on the east by the Connecticut, and is 
intersected by West river, Whetstone brook, 
.and numerous smaller streams. There are many 
sites for water power on the larger streams, un- 
occupied, and inviting to enterprize. The east 

village is the general business mart for the sur- 
rounding towns. 


Vermont is one of the States which I had 
not visited before. Iam glad I have been there, 
as my impressions of the scenery and the people 
are much more favorable than they were. The 
lofty mountains, and the verdant valleys, are 
ever pleasing, while the highly cultivated farms, 
the fine looking horses and cattle and sheep, 
show much industry and thrift and wealth—and 
the people, as we passed the roads, had a robust 
and healthy appearance, not to be found every 
where. At the public houses where we stopped, 
there was a prompt and polite attention to our 
wants, and an energy and quickness in the fur- 
nishing of the tables which could not but be ad- 
mired. The attachment of the Vermonters to 
their mountain scenery was pleasantly illustrated 
by an anecdote which I heard there. A farmer 
was persuaded to remove from Vermont to Chi- 
caugo, Illinois. After a few months residence, 
he became dissatisfied with the flat prairie 
scenery, and determined to return. His friend 
urged him to remain. ‘ No,” said he, “unless 
you can make a mountain in Chicaugo, I cannot 
remain. I must return to my native hills.” 

To be Continued. 





SABBATH SCHOOL THANKSGIVING. 

The Mason Street Sabbath School, of which 
Dea. S. Wautery has long been the faithful and 
beloved Superintendent, had a meeting on 
Thanksgiving Day, when the usual exercises of 
Prayer, Singing, Recitations of Scripture, &c. 
were engaged in. An Address was made by a 
gentleman formerly connected with the School, 
in which he gave an interesting history of the 
origin and continued observance of Thanksgiv- 
ing day, tracing it back to within a few months 
after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth. The following beautiful piece was 
also spoken with distinctness by one of the 
pupils :— 

CaRIsTIANITY. 

“Christianity, like a child, goes wandering 
over the world. Fearless in its innocence, it is 
not abashed before Princes, nor confounded by 
the wisdom of Synods. Before it, the blood- 
stained warrior sheaths his sword, and plucks 
the laurel from his brow ; the midnight murder- 
er turns from his purpose, and, like the heart- 
smitten disciple, goes out and weeps bitterly. 
It brings liberty to the captive, joy to the mourn- 
er, freedom to the slave, repentance and forgive- 
ness to the sinner, hope to the faint-hearted, and 
assurance to the dying, It enters the hut of the 
poor man, and sits down with him and his chil- 
dren; it makes him contented in the midst of 
privations, and leaves behind an everlasting 
blessing. It walks through great cities, amid 
all their pomp and splendor, their pride, and 
their misery, a purifying, ennobling, correcting 
and redeeming angel. It is alike, the beautiful 
companion of childhood, and the comfortable as- 
sociate of oldage. Itennobles the noble; gives 
wisdom to the wise, and new grace to the love- 


ly.” Ought not our Tuanxservines, then, to 
be fervent and constant for this Heaven de- 
scended gift; and can we better manifest our 
gratitude than by seeking to diffuse such a bless- 
ing to the ends of the Earth! 





TO READERS. 

We have received from our much valued cor- 
respondent “ S. S. A.” a series of “ Moral Tales,” 
which we think will be found interesting and 
useful to those of our readers who have arrived 
at their deens. In order to prevent a division be- 
tween two years, we shall not commence the se- 
ries until the first week in January. None but 
a lady’s pen could combine such vivacity, beauty 
and correct moral instruction as we find in the 
compositions of “S. 8S. A.” and we confidently 
hope her favors will be continued. 

A series of Original Picture Stories, are also 
in readiness for the New Year—so that. the dear 
little readers will not be forgotten. 








Variety. 








HEROISM OF A MOTHER. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer gives the following 
instance of the heroism of a mother, in the en- 
deavor to save the lite ot her child, which in this 
case unfortunately was not successiul. “ A lit- 
tle girl, about three years of age, while playing 
upon the deck of the ladies’ cabin, fell overboard 
just above North Bend. Its mother saw it fall, 
and in an instant jumped over to its rescue. She 
could not swim, of courses and getting into the 
water she was as helpless as the child. No one 
op board saw the girl tall, or the mother leap 
into the river, and the boat passed on without 
any knowledge of what had occurred. Fortu- 
naiely the accident happened near the shore, and 
their perilous situation was seen by a man and 
boy who were fishing close by. The mother by 
the dint of struggling and an endeavor to swim, 
succeeded in reaching the spot where the child 
sank, and as it came up the third time she grasp- 
ed it by a little handkerchief that was around it, 
but the knot untied, and the little unfortunate 
again sank to rise no more. In the mean time, 
the man who was fishing rowed his skiff up in 
time to save the woman from the same tate. 
She was taken ashore a good deal exhausted, 
but in a short time she was entirely restored. 
Her name is Mrs. Emily Todd, and she got on 
board at Harrod’s Creek, with the purpose of 
visiting her friends in Ripley. She returned on 
the mail boat with a heavy heart to her home, 
inconsolable for her great loss. It was her only 
child.” 


A THOUGHTFUL LAD. 

“Pa,” said a little boy to his father the other 
day, “what kind of religion does Mr. H—— 
have ?” 

“Why, my son, what do you ask such a 
question as that, tor? Mr. H——, If believe, 
belongs to the Methodist Church.” 

“Well, really, pa, 1 didn’t know but that he 
had all religions; tor he goes one Sabbath to the 
Baptist meeting, and then to the Methodist, and 
then to the Fresbyterian meeting, and to the 
Universalist, and the Roman Catholic, and all 
around, 

“ Mr. H——, my son, is a man of liberal sen- 
timents, and feels to sympathise with all his re- 
ligious neighbors.” 

“ Well, tather, if my Zip should run around 
so, [should be afraid he would get lost, or poi- 
soned, or some one would shoot him, and [ 
would tie him up athome. 1 am glad he is not so 
liberal minded as Mr. is; or I tear L 
should lose him.”— Methodist Protestant. 
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A LESSON FROM THE BIRDS. 


Every day, at the same hour, the African 
damask parrots fly to the water to bathe them- 
selves. In doing so they take much delight. 
As only the purest water will please them, they 
have oiten to go a great distance; yet all the 
flocks of the neighborhood assemble with much 
activity and noise. They may then be seen 
rolling over each other on the banks of the wa- 
ter, frolicking together, dipping their heads and 
wings, and scattering the water all over their 
plumage. When this is done, they return to the 
trees on which they had before assembled, where 
they sit to adjust and trim their feathers, And 
can you not learn something from them? What 
-ure they about? Seeking for prey? Ohno! 
Their movements are all in play. Greatly they 
enjoy it; and were you to watch them for hours, 
yet, however crowded might be the surface of 
the pool, you would not observe one of them 
trouble another. Cannot you, then, learn some- 
thing from them? 


oem 


THE YOUNG MAN’S CURSE. 


I saw him first at the social party. He took 
but one glass of wine, and that at the request of 
a fair young lady with whom he conversed. [ 
saw him next when he supposed he was unseen, 
take a glass to satisfy the slight desire formed 
by his sordid indulgence. He thought there 
was no danger. I saw him again with those of 








his own age, meeting at night to spend a short 


time in convivial pleasure. They considered it 
only an innocent amusement. I met him next 
late in the evening, in the street, unable to reach 
home; I assisted him thither; he looked asham- 
ed when we next met. I entreated him to for- 
sake his evil companions and the intoxicating 
cup; he seemed affected, and promised amend- 
ment. It was like the feeble struggle of the 
drowning man. I next saw him reeling in the 
street ; a confused stare was on his countenance, 
and words of blasphemy were on his tongue. 
Shame was gone.—NV. Y. Mirror. 


A GAELIC SCHOOL. 


A teacher of a Gaelic school in the Long Is- 
land, sent one of his scholars on an errand some 
distance from home. Another boy, but not of the 
same school, offered to accompany him. They 
had proceeded about four miles, when the latter 
began to swear. The Gaelic scholar reproved 
him; he confessed his fault, and they went on to- 
gether. A second and a third oath, however, 
escaped him; and then the Gaelic scholar stood 
still, and said, “Dost thou not know that the 
Bible says, ‘Can two walk together except they 
be agreed ?’ therefore, by Bible law, I can go no 
further with you; I will return home, and you 
may do what you please.” He accordingly re- 
turned, and reported to his teagher the facts of 
the case, who was far better pleased with the 
tenderness of his conscience, than if he had ful- 
filled his errand.—Facts for Boys. 


A MAN TORN TO PIECES BY A HORSE. 


A man named Murphy, was killed by a stal- 
lion near Kill county, Waterford. The man 
was turning off the high road into the field, to 
make a short cut, though advised to turn back, 
orelse he might be killed by a wild horse he 
should have to pass. Fatally for himself he trod 
the “forbidden ground.” In a few hours after 
his body was found torn in pieces. The horse’s 
hoofs and mouth were encrusted with the blood 
of his victim. 

















I walked in a field of fresh clover this morn, 
Where lambs played so merrily under the trees, 
Or rubbed their soft coats on a naked old thorn, 
Or nibbled the clover, or rested at ease. 


And under the hedge ran a clear water brook, 
To drink from, when thirsty, or weary with play; 
And so gay did the daisies and buttercups look, 
— thought little lambs must be happy all 
ay. 

And when I remember the beautiful psalm, 
That tells about Christ and his pastures so green; 
I know he is willing to make me his lamb ; 
And happier far than the lambs I have seen. 


If I drink of the waters, so peaceful and still, 
That flow in his field, I forever shall live ; 

If I love him, and seek his commands to fulfil, 
A place in his sheepfold to me he will give. 


The lambs are at peace in the fields when they 


ay, 
The long summer’s day in contentment they 
spend ; 
But happier 1—if in God’s holy way 
I try to walk always, with Christ for my friend. 
[Youth’s Friend. 
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ORIGINAL, 


FORGIVENESS. 


I felt the deep and angry flush, 
Rise o’er my burning cheek ; 
And bitter words came to my lip, 

Whenever I would speak. 


I thought I would repay the wrong, 
That had been done to me; 

And I sat me down and pondered long, 
To find how this might be. 


Dark thoughts were rife within my breast, 
The world was dark around ; 

I could not raise my eyes to Heaven, 
But fixed thenr on the ground. 


When from a shelf above my head, 
By accident, mayhap ; 

A Bible fell; (my mother’s gift ;) 
And rested on my lap. 

A page lay open to my eye, 
Pointing the way to Heaven ; 

And there I read the words, Forgive, 
As ye would be forgiven. 


My little chair I knelt beside, 
Nor from it did I rise, 
Until I had confessed my sin, 
e To Him who rules the skies. 


And O! the sweetness of that hour, 
The peaceful, happy rest, 
When angry and revengeful thoughts, 











Were banished from my breast. s. 8. 4- 
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